THE CONQUEST OF 
THE OPEN COUNTRY 



Eight typical parishes serving as revivifying religious, 
ethical and social forces and doing their part 
in giving broader opportunities for 
interest and usefulness in 
country life- 




NOTEWORTHY PARISHES 



iHE following Larger Parish efforts have been nominated 



by State Superintendent as "going concerns." Space will 
not allow printing the maps, data and narratives furnished 
by ministers at these points who are doing notable work. 
Many other parishes are "following the gleam" and helping 
in this modern conquest of the open country. 

Alstead Larger Parish, 

Alstead, N. H., Rev. Owen Hardy and Associate 4 points 

Dead River Parish, 

Stratton, Me., Rev. J. T. Berry 7 points 

Machias Parish, 

Machiasport, Me., Rev. Geo. R. Macdonald 4 points 

La Grange Parish, 

La Grange, Ga., Rev. O. T. Osbron 7 points 

Kinder Parish, 

Kinder, La., Rev. Paul Leeds 4 points 

Clover Leaf Parish, 

Wadena, Minn., Rev. E. C. Ford 6 points 

Birchdale Greater Parish, 

Birchdale, Minn., Rev. T. W. Howard and associates 9 points 

Isabel Parish, 

Isabel, S. D., Rev. Fred. Smith 5 points 

Edgemont-Ardmore Parish, 

Edgemont, S. D., Rev. Alan Fairbank, Rev. Zona Brosius 6 points 

Marmarth-Bowman Parish, 

Marmarth, N. D., Rev. A. J. Haines 4 points 

Yellowstone Parish, 

Pompey's Pillar, Mont., Rev. E. F. Clark 6 points 

Plentywood Parish, 

Plentywood, Mont., Rev. A. R. Boone 6 points 

Vinita, Larger Parish, 

Vinita, Okla., Rev. W. H. Thomlinson 9 points 

Panhandle Larger Parish, 

Spring Valley, Texas, Rev. H. S. MacKenzie 

Friona, Texas, Rev. John M. Peyton 4 points 

Montrose Parish, 

Montrose, Colo., Rev. Isaac Cassell 5 points 

Tonasket Parish, 

Tonasket, Wash., Rev. J. W. Skerry 7 points 

Vaughn Parish, 

Vaughn, Wash., Rev. Charles D, Gaffney 9 points 

Ingle Chapel Parish, 

Freewater, Ore., Rev. Nelson Cole. 3 points 

Tehachapi Parish, 

Tehachapi, Cal., Rev. LaRue Watson 4 points 

Trinity County Parish, 

Weaverville, Cal., Rev. W. W. Riley 6 points 




THE CONQUEST OF THE OPEN COUNTRY 



nPHIS little pamphlet visualizes by means of parish maps, data and 
A story, a selected number of larger parish efforts being made in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. A number of others receive honorable men- 
tion. These plans and programs are not entirely new. They represent 
the old circuit-rider system rejuvenated, brought up to date, and given a 
new emphasis and larger usefulness. Ministers serving these fields are 
loyal to their several churches, but share the conviction that their duty 
is not done when they have ministered to the membership of one churcla 
or spoken to those attending services of a Sunday. They feel a responsi- 
bility for the scattered and isolated peoples outside the places of their 
residence. By use of the "larger parish plan" they apply the zeal and 
enterprise of the foreign missionary to work in the homeland as they 
pre-empt great stretches of open country in the name of the Most High. 
"Parish" and "community" transcend the narrow confines of village or 
town to reach out in every direction to include all homes and peoples 
whose ordinary interests center there. Such method is scientific in 
that it establishes "feeders" by means of a regular circuit of preaching 
appointments, Sunday Schools, pastoral visitation, social and other 
activities. 

The particular plans and programs used in these different parishes 
are not "standardized" but differ with the localities and are supposed to 
be the outcome of a thorough "survey" of the local needs and opportu- 
nities. In a general way the larger parish plan has specific aims more 
or less realized in all of these ambitious undertakings. The service 
rendered is a seven-day-a-week one, which takes into account the whole 
man and the entire life process. The goal of effort contemplates se- 
curing an adequate equipment for ideal worship and an efficient Church 
School, with a provision for super'sdsed social and recreational activities. 
This is really the church plus the Y.M. and Y.W.C.A., with the latter 
adapted to rural life and peoples. It is a program which fights the in- 
sidious evils of country life by substitution rather than by annihilation, 
and with the slogan of "Let's do," and not "Don't." The church seizes 
its opportunity of becoming an integral and central part of the great 
agrarian movement now sweeping over the land, which has for its aim 
the preservation upon the soil of a population sufficient in quantity 
and quality. It becomes a most powerful ally in helping to make country 
boys and girls willing not only to grow up in a rural environment, but 
later on to even stay by the farm. 

Such conquest of the open country is really a re-conquest. America 
is almost entirely opened up and occupied, and the day of the pioneer 
and his early conditions is gone. Unfortunately, the pioneer spirit has 
also largely departed and the task of the rural church is that of re- 
creating the one-time habits of church-going, Sunday School attendance, 
the family altar, bible study, and religious instruction in the home. The 
ideals which the Fathers wrought into the warp and woof of the char- 
ters of our commonwealths must be realized by that best kind of 
"Americanization" work which will make and keep the country one 
hundred per cent Christian. 

Malcolm Dana, 

Director of Rural Work. 




INLAND EMPIRE PARISH 

Population, Pend Oreille Co., 6,363 

Community Center — Newport, Washington. Territory includes Spokane and 

Pend Oreille Counties. 
Churches — Five; Neighborhood Centers — Seventeen. 
Equipment — Two automobiles. 
People — Mostly American. 
Occupation — Lumbering; agriculture. 

Community Workers — Elk, Spokane Co., Rev, O. P. Shenefelt; Newport, Pend 
Oreille County, Rev, Fred. Osborne; Cusick and Usk, Pend Oreille Co., 
Rev. Charles Bruce; Rev. W. C, Veazie, lone. Rev. W, C. Allen, Spokane. 
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A SUNDAY SCHOOL PARISH ON THE OLD FRONTIER 

pEND OREILLE COUNTY, the youngest county in the State of 
Washington, is typical of the frontier that has practically dis- 
appeared from our American life. A branch of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul Railroad traverses very nearly its entire length, 
and is the only means of transportation apart from the Great North- 
em, which crosses the southeastern tip. Only thirty-nine of the 
five hundred odd miles of roads may be called improved highway. 
Transportation is at its best uncertain, and leads to social and re- 
ligious isolation. 

Lumbering is the chief industry and attracts seasonal immigrant 
labor. Most of the towns have been, or are, mill towns with transient 
population. The church or Sunday School that was operated yester- 
day may not be needed tomorrow. The farmer, however, although 
in the homestead class, is certainly in the district to stay. 

The social life is what might be expected in an isolated com- 
munity. Americans form the greater part of the population. There 
are a number of Germans and Swedes, but English is spoken almost 
exclusively. The Saturday night dance lasts well into Sunday morn- 
ing, and there are Sunday baseball games, with their concomitant 
evil — gambling. Work is hard and lasts from early Monday morn- 
ing until late Saturday night. 

Here is a tremendous opportunity for the church. The potential 
membership is about seven thousand, but at present only twelve 
per cent is within the fellowship of any church. To Congrega- 
tionalism has been given, through comity arrangements, the re- 
sponsibility for the entire county outside the shire town, Newport. 
At the present time, through the services of Rev. William C. Allen, 
our Sunday School missionary for Eastern Oregon and Northern 
Idaho, every stop on the railroad has its Sunday School, and many 
men in the lumber camps are studying the Bible each week. There 
are five Congregational churches and nineteen mission Sunday 
Schools under Mr. Allen's direction, and local workers are giving 
consecrated service. Most of the schools are reported as making 
splendid progress and the attempt is made by Mr. Allen to reach 
every one of them at least once a month, conducting preaching 
services on such visits. The total Sunday School enrollment is about 
one thousand — the most hopeful single fact in the religious situa- 
tion. 

The county has a tremendous future. When water power is de- 
veloped it will grow by leaps and bounds. The prospect is one to 
stir the blood and make needed workers somewhere feel the chal- 
lenge and say, "Here am I, send me !" The present social machinery 
is inadequate, but heroism and devotion of the workers guarantee 
that some day Pend Oreille will match its industrial accomplish- 
ment with a complete conquest of the country for Christ. 
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CUSTER COUNTY LARGER PARISH 

Population, 1,000 

Community Center — Challis, Idaho; population, 400. 
Churches — Challis. 

Neighborhood Centers — Clayton, Stanley, May, Big Creek. 

Community Worker — Rev. J. L. Jones, Minister Larger Parish. 

Equipment — Service car. 

People — Mostly American. 

Occupation — Farming, stock-raising, mining. 

General Program — Main work at Challis, where many people from surrounding 
country live in winter in order to send their children to school. In sum- 
mer all country points are visited and services held wherever possible. 
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A COMMUNITY WORK IN IDAHO 



T^HE Congreg-ational church of Challis, Idaho, is not a community 
church in the sense that it is the center of all the social activities 
of the northern half of the county in which it is situated. It is, how- 
ever, the only church in an immense territory, far up among the 
foothills of the Rockies, that ministers to the religious needs of a 
widely scattered population. 

Challis is a village of about 400 people. Like Zion, it is "beauti- 
ful for situation." On every hand there are evidences of the days 
when the town was a supply camp for all the mines around. Side by 
side with modern frame buildings are miners' shacks and log houses. 
Stone buildings with heavy sheet iron shutters remind one of the 
rough days of half a century ago. In the center of the village stands 
the church. It is regarded with affection by the people because it 
has served the community in many ways. Not only does it strive 
to impart the best religious instruction to those who attend its ses- 
sions, but from it the dead are buried, and in it many holidays and 
holy days have been observed. It has also been helpful to the social 
life of the community. 

Some of the points served by the pastor of the parish are Stanley 
Basin, a valley sixty miles to the west and sixty miles long. In it 
is located Clayton, a little town where the daughter of an Eastern 
Methodist minister teaches school and superintends a Sunday School 
of forty people, a branch of the Challis school. In the Basin are 
also situated Bayhorse and Ram's Horn Mine. Millions of dollars' 
worth of ore have been taken out of this lead-silver mine, and mil- 
lions have been spent in work and wages. It is hoped that many 
of these rough but kindly workers may be won for the Master. It 
does one good to meet them and their regard for the ''Sky Pilot" is 
refreshing. 

In another direction from Challis are May, Patterson, Big Creek, 
and Goldberg, ten miles apart in the Pasamaroi Valley. May is a 
small village, the center of a number of irrigated farms. Services 
are held in the schoolhouse or public hall. Sunday Schools are held 
in the schoolhouses at Patterson and Big Creek by members of the 
Christian denomination with occasional help from our people. 

The settlers who came here in the early days were strong, brave 
and intelligent. They and their descendents, though living far from 
any railroad point and without many modern conveniences, have 
kept alive the desire for real culture. They want their leaders in 
church and school to be men of ability and character. Much has 
been done in the home missionary church at Challis. Much remains 
to be done. 
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PLATEAU VALLEY DEMONSTRATION PARISH 
Population, 3,500 

Community Center — Collbran, Colorado; church and community house. 

Community Workers — Rev. W. D. Barnes, Minister Collbran Church; Rev. L. M. 
Isaacs, Pastor Plateau City Church and Director Larger Parish. 

Equipment — Parish car, electric generator. Acme moving picture machine, two 

automobiles, Reo truck. 
Occupation — Cattle raising. 

General Program — Ministry to a constituency of 2,500 Valley people scattered 
over a large and difficult mountainous area. This includes religious 
education, recreational features, with all activities at the center and in 
the Community House taken, as largely as possible, to the outstations; 
matters of economic welfare, public health and village improvement 
also are cared for. 
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A ROMANCE OF CHURCH BUILDING 



The Story. A tale of church building, an enterprise unfinished 
but nobly begun, a situation saved by The Congregational Church 
Building Society. 

The Place. Plateau Valley and Collbran, 250 miles west of Denver, 
6,000 feet up in the Rockies of the Western Slope. 150 square miles 
of plateau, valley and canyon; 50,000 acres of tillable soil, 30,000 
under cultivation; irrigated by Pleateau Creek and its numerous 
tributaries. 

The People. 3,500, almost 100 per cent American, 95 per cent 
working their own ranches. 2,000 young people, 610 in the schools. 
Possibly 300 resident members or attendants of five Valley churches. 
About 200 children in irregular Sunday Schools. 

The Problem. The "El Dorado of the cow-man!" 40,000 cattle 
normally grazing on Government ranges. The cow-boy, not over 
religious, proverbially big-hearted and worth-while, the church-going 
habit lost or never formed. The church must be a social as well as 
religious center with a ministry reaching the farthest circumfer- 
ence of the Valley. 

Beginnings. Rev. James F. Walker, veteran missionary and "Sky 
Pilot of the Rockies," got the vision and laid sure foundations. A 
"survey" with facts, figures, and tentative building plans was placed 
before a committee of business men and ranchers. A campaign for 
a 17,000 community house was made to be added to the tiny church, 
subscriptions solicited, foundations laid, when 

The Catastrophe. The crash — came — almost in a night. A slump 
in the cattle market nearly annihilated the livelihood of the Valley ! 
A much talked-of and written-about enterprise was wrecked. 

■ The Recovery. But, no! The Church Building Society offered, by 
grant and loan, to construct first unit if pledges guaranteeing the 
later building of the second and largest unit of the Community 
House were forthcoming. In face of the "impossible" the thing was 
done. The first unit is built and has been in use a year: the second 
unit is even now in process of building. 

Making Good. The Collbran church is become central to village 
life. Thirty-four joined last year. The Sunday School increased 
150 per cent. Senior and Junior Christian Endeavor Societies, a 
Men's Club, Scouts and Campfire Girls are flourishing. Annual 
church budget, raised locally, increased within six years from $800 
to $2,050: benevolences from $50 in 1920 to $175, and partial sup- 
port of a foreign missionary, in 1922. The Plateau City M. E. 
Church has become Congregational under one budget and treasurer 
with the Collbran organization. A program of visual instruction, 
music, physical culture, a library of 2,000 volumes, serves the Valley 
with Bible instruction in four school districts. Thirty-two men 
successfully canvassed for the 1922 budget which includes appor- 
tionment. The Larger Parish plan and religio-social program are 
completely "sold" throughout this "Hidden Arcadia of the New 
West." 
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DEMONSTRATION PARISH, REDFIELD, S. D. 

Community Center — Redfield, S. D.; population, 3,000. 

Churches — Redfield, Athol, Ashton, Chelsea, Frankfort. 

Outstations — Nine village and open country churches. 

Community Workers — Rev. Samuel Johnson, pastor; two associates. 

Equipment — Chapel car, two automobiles, Kohler electric generator, two mov- 
ing picture machines. 

Occupation — Farming. 

Program — Evangelism and education of all the people by modern methods* 
intensive town and country visitation, with systematic registration of 
results; administration of the business of the church according to 
Christian business methods and standards; putting the church and the 
denomination in their rightful place in community life. 
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A VISION AND AN ACHIEVEMENT 



TV/TANY things have been accomplished by means of faith and a 
vision. 

Some years ago a minister was called to the Congregational church 
of Redfield, South Dakota. He entered upon his work energetically 
and enthusiastically and eventually his church stood, with sound 
resources and fine strength, on its own feet. Then there came to 
the pastor the vision of the great need in the district around. 

Ten miles to the north a Congregational church had died, although 
a religious census showed that the majority of the people were of 
the Congregational preference. Another church, eleven miles to 
the northwest, was struggling'f or existence. To the southwest were 
two small inland churches in similar plight. What was the duty of 
the large and strong church toward these sister organizations ? 

An associate was called to the field and the church to the north was 
revived. People who had never known the building to be filled, ex- 
cept, perhaps, at funerals, saw it crowded, week after week, at a 
picture service that furnished rest, amusement, and worship to men 
and women weary with the struggle with the soil. A budget amount- 
ing to over $3,000 was raised in a year when there had been a com- 
plete crop failure. A fine Sunday School was organized. The pastor 
and associate discovered the value of steering a tin Lizzie out along 
the section lines and calling on the farmers. They were shocked 
and surprised to find homes in which there had been no minister for 
twenty years, and where children were being brought up without 
religious instruction of any kind. 

The work grew. Country folks came streaming into the church 
services and the little town to the northwest became part of the 
field. When it became necessary to provide for the social needs 
plans were formed allowing the use of the church for civic, social 
and educational requirements of the people as well as their religious 
ones. Certain definite plans are under way. The country district 
is being worked exhaustively. Here is a calling district sixty miles 
* long and thirty-five miles wide. Members of the pastoral staff fre- 
quently drive distances of eighty-five miles and hold six services 
on the trip. 

Bit by bit the Redfield Larger Parish is enlarging; bit by bit a 
larger vision is unfolding before pastors and people. There is a 
mighty task before these workers on the South Dakota prairies 
which demands hard work, unflagging perseverance and dynamic 
enthusiasm. But it will be accomplished. 
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MAPLE VALLEY PARISH 

Community Center — Frostville (Maple Valley) 
Churches — Maple Valley, Pulcifer, Lakewood, Unity Center. 
Community Workers — Pastor and five lay assistants. 
Equipment — Ford car. 

People — American, Danish, Norwegian, German. 
O ecu pat ion — Farming. 

Program — Parish visitation; Graded Lessons for the Sunday Schools; Every 
Member Canvass; Teachers' Training Classes; missionary education; 
evangelistic preaching throughout the year. 
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A SCANDINAVIAN LARGER PARISH 



TN Maple Valley, Wisconsin, then a new community of Scandinavian 
farmers, a Dano-Norwegian church was organized in 1895. Many 
of the early members slumber in God's Acre, while a stream of 
young men and women has gone forth to serve God and His people 
in the great world. 

Three years ago the church decided to become an English-speak- 
ing community church. Then pastorless, it called Rev. Mons Chris- 
tian Holmes as leader in the larger plan. When Pulcifer, fourteen 
miles south, was a busy lumber town, an English-speaking group of 
Scandinavians had built a church and here the pastors at Maple 
Valley had preached to a German and Slavic congregation. Thirty 
miles north of Maple Valley, in the railroad town of Lakewood, a 
group of women organized to combat the evil influences of saloon 
and lumber camp, had become discouraged by indifference and oppo- 
sition. Mr. Holmes revived their interest, congregations increased, 
the building was renovated, and the town, noticing there was some- 
thing alive there, began to support it. 

Mr. Holmes's "farthest north" is ten miles beyond Lakewood. 
Here may be found an old board shanty; cracks between the floor 
boards; cracks around the walls; an old sheet iron stove; rude 
benches of rough lumber; a crowd of plainly-dressed men, women 
and children with "Pilgrim Quarterlies" and eager faces. On a cold 
November day the wind, through chinks in the floor, sprinkles the 
pulpit with a sifting of snow. But whether in temples erected by 
worshiping people to the greater glory of God, or in the open spaces, 
the God-seeking soul is sought and found of God. The people in 
Unity Center church look with expectant hope to their new building, 
which shall be the center for their religious and social life. 

The pastor is a Norwegian who spent his early days as an immi- 
grant in and around Boston. He was converted in a Norwegian 
Congregational church. Feeling the need of his own people in 
America, he completed a course in Chicago Theological Seminary 
and served several fields before coming to Maple Valley. 

Eighty miles and three services every Sunday, thanks to the 
missionary Ford ! The Church Building Society has aided in build- 
ing churches in Maple Valley and Lakewood. 

Here is one of our older and more developed foreign fields, now on 
its way to a large place in community leadership. It is a far cry 
from the old-time circuit rider, but the Ford carries the same mes- 
sage once carried by the horse and the canoe. 
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AROOSTOOK LARGER PARISH 

Population, 4,142 

Community Center — Ashland, Maine, 

Churches — Ashland, Portage, Masardis, Ox-bow, 

Neighborhood Centers— Wooster, South District, Buffalo, Horsebrook, Gar- 
field, Squa-pan, 

Community Workers— Rev. W, I, Bull; Rev, Benjamin F, Andrews; 
Extension Worker, Jasper Knox. 

Equipment— Three autos, De Vry Motion Picture Machine and Generator, 
Stereopticon. 

People — Largely American; some French and Swedish, 
Occupation — Potato raising, general farming, lumbering. 
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AROOSTOOK LARGER PARISH 



IVrORSEMEN are said to have discovered Maine before Columbus 
^ sighted America. Aroostook, a northernmost county in the 
old Pine Tree State, contains 6,543 square miles, which is more 
than Connecticut and Rhode Island together, or Massachusetts 
without the Cape. It touches the Canadian border and contains 
a population of 81,728 people, mostly American, with some Swedes 
and more French. In addition to its 18,890,603 acres of wild and 
timber lands, Aroostook has large farm areas and is the home of 
the world famous Aroostook seed potatoes. Isolated by distance 
and the seasons, Aroostook County is a veritable inland empire and 
newspapers have mentioned that it thinks of asking statehood. 

Paralleling the Bangor and Aroostook Railroad for ninety miles 
is a strip of country which, until recently, has had only one resident 
Protestant and one resident Catholic minister. Out of this terri- 
tory, there has been carved a larger parish of some 200 square miles. 

Three places which have both church and parsonage. Portage 
with 721 people, Ashland with 2,398, Masardis with 619, and Ox- 
bow Plantation with its pretty church building and 142 people, are 
co-operating with six neighborhood centers in getting together what 
no one place could obtain alone. The parish contains 4,118 people 
and a territory which has been allocated to Congregationalism. 

Two ministers, Rev. W. I. Bull and Rev. Benjamin F. Andrews, 
with Jasper Knox, extension worker, are ministering to this field. 
Because of its isolation and weather conditions, and in the interests 
of perfect team-play, the workers are centered at Ashland, working 
out to the various points on a regular schedule. An interesting 
practice of democracy in religion is the Parish Council, with repre- 
sentatives from each co-operating point, which meets frequently 
with the workers to devise parish plans and programs. 

Three autos, a moving picture machine and stereopticon, control 
of the local newspaper, are aiding in putting across si modern re- 
ligious program. This includes weekly services at Portage, Ashland, 
and Masardis, with other points visited with regularity and fre- 
quency. Religious education, work with the young, schoolhouse and 
farmstead visitation are stressed. Supervised social and recrea- 
tional activity and the discovery, development and use of local talent 
are also features of the program, which runs through 365 days of 
the year. Everything at the centers is to be carried to the outer 
circumference of the parish, and a corresponding attempt is made 
to bring in outlying peoples for large community gatherings, thus 
promoting a community spirit inclusive of the 200-mile area. 
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LARGER PARISH, STAR, N. C. 
Community Center — Star, N. C; population, 300. 

Churches — Sophia, Bailey's Grove, Biscoe, Spies, Asbury, Providence Chapel. 
Neighborhood Centers — Flint Hill, Brown's Grove. 

Community Workers — Rev. E. L. Wehrenberg, Pastor Larger Parish; Extension 
Associates, Rev. and Mrs. Fred P. Ensminger; Orrin R. Keener, Principal 
Academy. 

Equipment — Parish car, electric generator, moving picture machine, baby 
organ, music books, library. 

People — American, mostly white, illiterate, very poor. 

Occupation — Small farming, land undeveloped, soil poor. 

General Program — Development of Country Life Academy, grade and high 
school; better type of religion; industrial education of backward chil- 
dren; home visitation; emphasize work for young people and social side 
of life, which gives great opportunity for development. 
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A LARGER PARISH IN THE SOUTH 



'yHE star Parish has two foci : Sophia in the "Upper Field" and 
Star in the "Lower Field." They are thirty-four miles apart. 
The parish includes Sophia, Star, Flint Hill, Davis Chapel, Brown's 
Grove, Bailey's Grove, Biscoe, and Providence Chapel near Spies 
Point. 

Star 

At Star the young people of the three churches co-operate in a 
Union C. E. meeting under Congregational leadership. It has two 
prayer meetings weekly, special meetings, expert and mission classes 
and is preparing a village reading-room. It brings young people 
over the line of decision for Christ and finds recruits for Christian 
service. 

The Country Life Academy 

The Academy, of which Orrin R, Keener is principal, is located 
at-Star. The student body is recruited from the surrounding coun- 
try. Under a Religious Work Committee, of which Mrs. Keener is 
chairman, the teachers care for the services at Star, Biscoe, Spies, 
and Asbury, a preaching point between Star and Bailey's Grove. 
Mr. Ayres, the efficient farm manager, Mr. Price, an academy 
senior, and Mrs. Ensminger, go weekly to the Sunday School for 
the mill children at Biscoe. The people are improving the building. 

Sophia 

Rev. E. L. Wehrenberg, the Larger Parish pastor, is, first and 
last, an experienced rural man. He makes his home at Flint Hill. 

The work in Sophia is making wonderful progress at present. 
A new church house is being erected. Which the people are helping 
to build. The old structure will be used as a parsonage. The mem- 
bership of the old organization has been trebled and there is a fine 
Christian Endeavor. 

Brown's Grove and Bailey's Grove 

The Brown's Grove church is one mile out of Sophia. It is a live 
organization and the little congregation are very proud of it. 

The Bailey's Grove church has heard the call to money steward- 
ship and the old pay-as-you-are-pleased system has been discarded. 
The majority of the members are tithers and all pledge to the sup- 
port of the work. One member of this congregation is a banner 
student at the Country Life Academy. Fine material to work with ! 

Providence Chapel 

The community around Providence Chapel near Spies is poor, 
creek-bound, road-bound. The little board and batten church house 
was burned last fall. A much more commodious building has replaced 
it. One of its rooms is used for worship and the other as a school- 
room for fifty day school pupils. 

During 1922 all the churches in the parish gained in membership, 
and student accessions in the last quarter have been rewarding. 
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LARGER 

Community Center — Evarts, Ky.; population, 600. 
Churches — Evarts. 

Neighborhood Churches — Draper and Kildav. 
Equipment — Community House, Evarts. 



, EVARTS, KY. 

Community Workers — Pastor, Social Worker, Sunday 
School Extension Society Special Worker during 
summer. 

Occupation — Mining; small farming. 



A LARGER PARISH IN THE KENTUCKY 
MOUNTAINS 

TN the summer of 1892 a young man rode along the Cumberland 
River in a remote mountain section of Kentucky. On the edge of a 
little mountain village he met a tired-looking woman carrying some 
old rails and dead branches to be used as firewood. "My good 
woman," he said, "why don't you let the gentlemen carry the wood?" 
Without the slightest change of expression she replied, "There ain't 
no gentlemen in these parts of the woods." 

The young man rode on. All his life he had heard of this sepa- 
rated unit of civilization, where the people lived exactly as their 
great-grandfathers had done, where they made their own laws and 
their own liquor, and he had always desired to see the place and 
the people. 

He found that there was going to be a "meetin' at the mouth of 
Yocum" that night and decided to attend. He found the congrega- 
tion assembled under the sycamore trees along the creek bank. 
Pretty soon two ministers arrived on horseback and the service be- 
gan. They were Congregational ministers from a neighboring state 
and they were planning to build a church and school at the mouth 
of Yocum. After the sermon the plans for the buildings were 
talked over and the young man saw how anxious the people were, 
especially for the school. As one old man expressed it, "I ain't had 
no book larnin', an' my chilern ain't had no book larnin', but I've 
got great-grandchilern a-comin' on, an' I want them to know some- 
thin'." 

The young man went back to his home. He often thought of this 
visit, but thirty years passed before he was in the same neighbor- 
hood again. After the business which brought him into the dis- 
trict had been transacted he asked, "Where is the mouth of Yocum 
and how can I get there ?" He was told to go to the town of Evarts 
and that he could get there by taking the afternoon train at Clover 
Fork. 

His trip of thirty years before seemed only a dream. Every few 
minutes the train stopped at a mining camp along the road. Only 
the mountains seemed unchanged ; they were as dignified and serene 
as ever. At Evarts he got off the train and asked where he could 
find a hotel. 

"There is no hotel," he was told, "but perhaps the Congregational 
minister will take you in." 

"Just the thing," he decided. "I suppose those Congregationalists 
really started their church and school here." 
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The Congregational parsonage was easily located and the pastor 
graciously invited him to spend the night. 

''You have a nice place here," remarked the visitor. "Is that the 
Congregational church next door?" 

"Yes," remarked the pastor, "and that is the Community House 
on the other side." 

The visitor then told the story of his adventure of thirty years 
before, and said he had always wanted to come back and see if the 
plan for a church and school had been carried out. 

The minister, deeply interested, related how the church had been 
built and organized just thirty years ago and how the mission school 
was started a little later on. The school was kept by the church for 
twenty years, until a fairly good public school system was estab- 
lished and the need for it was no longer evident. He explained that 
something had taken its place which met the needs of the people 
more fully — the Community House. A community worker is em- 
ployed the year around and during the summer the Sunday School 
Extension Society sends a special worker. The Daily Vacation Bible 
School closes when it becomes very warm. There is a kindergarten 
for the little tots of four, five and six. Music lessons are given in the 
Community House, Boy and Girl Scout meetings are held there, the 
sewing class, the Agricultural Club, social gatherings of various 
kinds and the missionary society. The workers each have a room 
and there are other rooms which are rented. In the summer, of 
course, a lot of gatherings are held out of doors. 

In short, the visitor discovered that the Community Church is a 
source of inspiration not only to the six hundred villagers at the 
center, but to the entire valley. 
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